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was before the “ mind’s eye” of the writer of this extract, we do not know, but 
we more than half suspect it to have been the case, as well from the likeness of 
the picture as from the fact that the gentleman in question has received the ap¬ 
pointment to the place referred to. 

The report contains a system of rules and regulations for the asylum at 
Utica—a table of the insane of the United States, according to the late census— 
similar tables of the insane of the State of New York, by counties, according 
to both the national and the state census—a statement of the number of lunatic 
paupers confined in jails, &c., at public expense, throughout the state—a speci¬ 
fication of the plan of the asylum and estimates of the expense of furniture. 
Among the appended documents are, a description of the insane asylums in 
actual operation in the United States—letters from the superintendents of most 
of those asylums, giving much general and specific information in regard to 
them—extracts from the published reports of asylums, from “a visit to thirteen 
asylums, in Europe,” and from the report of the commissioners of the Massa¬ 
chusetts State Lunatic Hospital—a sketch of the labours of Pinel, and an article 
from the Report of the Prison Discipline Society, illustrative of “ important 
principles adopted by the superintendents of insane asylums in the treat¬ 
ment of the insane.” Such is a synopsis of the contents of the publication 
before us. Under these several heads is found a large portion of actual know¬ 
ledge of the most judicious discipline and government of hospitals for the in¬ 
sane, the proper method of treatment, and several other kindred or collateral 
subjects. It is to be hoped that this report will be widely circulated in the 
United States, since, should it fall into judicious hands, it would act as a power¬ 
ful stimulus to energetic measures in behalf of lunatics in those states which, 
hitherto, have taken no steps towards the melioration of the condition of that 
unfortunate class. It may serve, also, as a guide to future commissioners or 
boards of trustees, rendering their labours comparatively trifling, by present, 
ing to them, already collected, digested and condensed, a vast amount of facts 
necessary to a faithful fulfilment of their duty. 


Art. XV.— The Pharmacopoeia of the United Stales of America, by authority of 
the Kalional Medical Convention held at Washington, A. D. 1840: 8vo., Grigg 
& Elliot, 1842. 

The proceedings of the Convention for the revision of the Pharmacopoeia, 
which met in January 1840, have been placed before the public through the 
medium of this and similar journals; it is therefore unnecessary to detail the 
initiatory steps taken to secure the execution of the work for which that body 
was organized. The only feasible plan was the one adopted—the appointment 
of a committee to whom the revision was entrusted, and from the hands of this 
committee the present revised edition has emanated. The delay in publication 
has arisen from circumstances which rendered it expedient for the advantage of 
the work, and which were inseparable from the course which the committee 
were authorized to pursue: the whole ground of the subject had not only to be 
gone over, but as assistance was solicited from associations capable of render¬ 
ing it, a length of time was unavoidably consumed in awaiting their contribu¬ 
tions, and these again required deliberate consideration. As the sources whence 
these contributions proceeded are the pharmaceutical bodies of all the cities 
where such combinations exist, namely, of New York, Boston and Philadel¬ 
phia, and particularly as most important aid was afforded by the College of 
Pharmacy of the latter place, from which an amendment of the whole Pharma¬ 
copoeia, by a special committee, was obtained, the present work possesses the 
recommendation of being the production of both the bodies interested, the medi¬ 
cal and pharmaceutical, and by both should therefore be assumed as authority. 
The general outlines adopted in the edition of 1830 have been preserved in 
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the present; thus the two great divisions into the Materia Medica and Prepara¬ 
tions, the subdivisions of the former into primary and secondary lists, the alpha¬ 
betical arrangement, and general system of nomenclature, have been retained; 
the alterations made involve details solely, and are in accordance with the expe¬ 
rience that ten years has communicated, and with the advance of scientific in¬ 
formation. 

In the materia medica lists, the changes that have been deemed expedient 
are, the introduction of new substances into one or the other, as they presented 
claims, founded upon their so far ascertained comparative merits, and the ejec¬ 
tion of others which have been proved to possess no determinate value, the ele¬ 
vation from the secondary to the primary list of such as have come into more 
general use, and consequently have an increased importance, the degradation 
from the primary to the secondary list of those which have been ascertained mot 
to be worthy the position they held, and lastly, the removal from the Materia 
Medfta to the class of Preparations, of substances which more properly belong 
to this head. It appears upon inspecting the appended tables, that 32 introduced 
medicines are named, 19 of wdiich belong to the primary and 13 to the secon¬ 
dary list; the number that have been dismissed amount to 7; the articles that 
have been transferred to the primary list are calamus, cimicifuga, and lactuca- 
rium; those removed to the secondary are mucuna and iris florentina; two sub¬ 
stances have been placed among the preparations, acetate of potassa and ferro- 
cyanuret of iron. 

There is no greater evidence of the improvement of modern pharmacy than 
that presented in the character of the additions which have been made to the 
number of preparations, most of which have arisen from the progressive perfec¬ 
tion of chemical knowledge, and its happy adaptation to pharmaceutical pur¬ 
poses. No fewer than 80 have been introduced into the present edition of the 
Pharmacopoeia, which the demands of medicine have required, and which have 
not only been sanctioned by their position in European authoritative works of 
the same kind, but have been shown, by their general employment, to have more 
than ordinary pretensions to notice—most of them are essentially simple, or if 
compound, in strict relation with the principles of chemical combination. The 
most striking feature of pharmacy at the present day, i3 its extreme simplicity, 
exhibiting a vast difference in this respect from the polypharmacy of the last 
and preceding centuries. A still further enlargement of the catalogue of prepa¬ 
rations might, we conceive, have been advantageously ventured upon. Of the 
27 preparations dismissed, several are, no donbt worthy the fate appointed them. 
As this is a point, however, about which there is most difference of opinion, we 
question whether the repudiation in all instances will meet with entire appro¬ 
bation. 

We have long regarded the nomenclature of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia as 
chaste and classical, without redundancy, yet not meagre, always clear and 
expressive. Borrowed as it must be from the tributary sciences of botany, che¬ 
mistry, mineralogy and zoology, the alterations that have been made in it, have 
originated from the improvements and discoveries engrafted on them by the most 
distinguished savans of the age. For an explanation of the principles which 
constitute the basis of the system adopted, with an able and satisfactory expo¬ 
sition of its merits, we recommend not only the perusal, but the attentive study 
of that portion of the preface of the edition of 1830, appropriated to this topic, 
to every physician and apothecary. The improvements made in it are strictly 
in accordance with the principles first laid down, and consist of alterations of 
names to those now adopted generally, or rendered expedient by their brevity; 
thus cetraria has been assumed for lichen, mucuna for dolichos, and acacia for 
acacias gummi, creta for calcis carbonas, marmor for calcis carbonas durus, &c. 
A marked improvement is also evident in the designation of the portion of plants 
which afford or yield medicinal articles, as, for instance, in the case of the um¬ 
belliferous plants, the “ fruit” of which are designated instead of the inaccurate 
expression “ seeds.” 

With respect to what we regard an improvement on the old Pharmacopoeia, 
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it will suffice to present a quotation from the preface as follows:—“ Another 
novel feature of the present edition is the introduction, in connection with cer¬ 
tain articles of the Materia Medica and certain preparations, of brief notes indi¬ 
cating the readiest means of ascertaining their genuineness and purity. In this 
improvement the example of the London and Edinburgh Colleges, in the late 
edition of their respective Pharmacopoeias have been followed, and use has been 
made of the rules given by these Colleges, so far as they are deemed appli¬ 
cable.” 

The most decided characteristic of the new Pharmacopoeia, and that which 
strikes one accustomed to the previous edition, is the complete English garb in 
which it is put forth; this may not please those who are sticklers for an univer¬ 
sal language of science, and whose ideas of medicines and medicinal preparations 
are clothed in antiquated Latin, with its forced and sometimes ludicrous corre¬ 
spondence in tenses; but the argument of the committee is all sufficient to con¬ 
vince an unbiassed and unprejudiced mind of the correctness of the step they 
have taken, and in fact it is so pithily expressed, as to be unanswerable; it is as 
follows: “ There seems to be no sufficient practical advantage to counterbalance the 
inconvenience of attempting to present ideas in a language which has no appropriate 
words to express them , and the labour and expense incurred in printing twice as 
much matter as is necessary to convey the meaning intended .'' 1 With so forcible a 
presentation of the case, it is hardly necessary to extenuate the omission by plead¬ 
ing the precedents afforded by the French Codex and Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia. 

The last point of novelty we have to notice, is the mode of preparation, to 
which has been given the title of “method of displacement:” this has now 
come into such general use, and is so highly thought of by the most skilful 
and best qualified pharmaceutists, as to have been almost entirely substituted 
by them for the former method by maceration and filtering. It requires consider¬ 
able practical tact, however, and considerable practice to adapt it to the cases 
where it can be employed, and the committee have therefore given the choice 
of the two modes of manipulation. An outline of the mode of conducting the 
new method has been judiciously presented. The subject for several years past 
has occupied the attention of pharmaceutists, and those who should wish to 
understand it thoroughly from details, we refer to the pages of the Journal of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 

We cannot close this brief sketch, without expressing the opinion that the 
American medical and pharmaceutical public are under deep obligations to the 
learned and accurate individuals, who for a year and a half have devoted them¬ 
selves to the production of a work, which, whatever may be its defects, and 
however open to criticism isolated portions of it may be, still as a whole pre¬ 
sents a favourable evidence of the condition of science in tfie United States, and 
which cannot but be regarded as a monument of our intellectual condition. 

J. C. 


Art. XVI.— On Regimen and Longevity; comprising Materia Alimenlaria , Na¬ 
tional Dietetic usages, and the influence of Civilization on Health and the Dura¬ 
tion of Life. By John Bell, M. D., &c. Philadelphia: Haswell & Johnson, 
1842, 12mo. pp. 420. 

This interesting and instructive little volume recommends itself forcibly to 
the attention, not only of the general reader, but of the members of the medical 
profession. 

A correct treatise upon the Materia Alimentaria, embracing the results of the 
more recent and accurate observations in relation to the principal articles that are 
employed for food, or used as drinks by the various nations of the earth, as well 
as those leading principles bearing upon the subject of dietetics generally that 
have been developed by a more accurate acquaintance with the physiology ot 
digestion and nutrition, has been long called for. Merely to say that such a 
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